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Initiation into Buddhism 

By A. G. S. Kariyawasam 

Buddhism lacks any ceremony or ritual of initiation 
or admission like the upanayana in Hinduism or 
baptism in Christianity. The traditional method of 
becoming a Buddhist is to repeat the formula of the 
Three Refuges ( tisarana ) and the Five Precepts 
( pahca-sila ) when they are formally administered 
by a Buddhist Monk. The formula of refuge is as 
follows: 

Buddham saranam gacchami. 

Dhammam saranam gacchami. 

Sangham saranam gacchami. 

I go to the Buddha for refuge. 

I go to the Dhamma for refuge. 

I go to the Sangha for refuge. 

This avowel of confidence in the Triple Gem 
(tiratana) is repeated for a second time (for 
example, dutiyampi Buddham saranam gacchami, 
etc.) and a third time (tatiyampi ...). The convert 
then repeats, in the following manner, the Five 
Precepts, which are meant to regulate his or her 
moral life: 

1. Panatipata veramani sikkhapadam 
samddiydmi. 

2. Adinnadana veramani sikkhapadam 
samddiydmi. 

3. Kamesu micchacara veramani sikkhapadam 
samddiydmi. 

4. Musavada veramani sikkhapadam samddiydmi. 

5. Sura-meraya-majja pamadatthand veramani 
sikkhapadam samddiydmi. 


1. I undertake the training rule to abstain from 
taking life. 

2. I undertake the training rule to abstain from 
taking what is not freely given. 

3. I undertake the training rule to abstain from 
sexual misconduct. 

4. I undertake the training rule to abstain from 
false speech. 

5. I undertake the training rule to abstain from 
intoxicating drinks and drugs causing 
heedlessness. 

By this method, a fonner non-Buddhist lay 
person becomes a lay disciple (m. upasaka, f. 
upasika) of the Buddha. It has to be noted here 
that, what is meant by taking refuge in the Buddha, 
the Dhamma, and the Sangha is the placing of 
confidence in the attainments of the Buddha as a 
Teacher and in the efficacy of the Dhamma as a 
reliable means to liberation. The term “ Sangha 1 2 3 4 5 ’ 
here refers to the Ariya Sangha, comprising the 
four pairs of Noble Ones ( Ariya Puggala), that is to 
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Activities 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship: 

• Conducts informal seminars on Buddhism. 

• Prepares and distributes free educational 
material. 

Programs 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship sponsors the 
following programs: 

• Instructions in meditation. 

• Dhamma study groups. 

• Retreats (at IMC-USA). 

There are no fees for any of the activities or 
programs offered by the organization. Seminars 
are designed to present basic infonnation about 
Buddhism to the general public — anyone may 
attend. However, study groups and meditation 
instructions are open to members only. 

Retreats last ten days and are coordinated through 
IMC-USA in Westminster, MD (410-346-7889). 
Fees are set by IMC-USA. Advance registration 
is required. 

One-on-one discussions about one’s individual 
practice or about Buddhism in general are also 
available upon request. These discussions are 
accorded confidential treatment. There is no fee 
for one-on-one discussions. ■ 


Purpose of the Charleston 
Buddhist Fellowship 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship is an 
educational organization whose purpose is to 
preserve and promote the original teachings of 
the Buddha in the West. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship actively 
encourages an ever-deepening process of 
commitment among Westerners to live a 
Buddhist way of life in accordance with the 
original Teachings of the Buddha. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship provides 
free educational material to those who want to 
learn about Buddhism and about how to put 
the Teachings of the Buddha into practice. 

The goals of the Charleston Buddhist Fellow¬ 
ship are: 

1. To provide systematic instruction in the 
Dhamma, based primarily on Pali sources. 

2. To promote practice of the Dhamma in 
daily life. 

3. To provide guidance on matters relating to 
the Dhamma, its study, and its practice. 

4. To encourage the study of the Pali language 
and literature. 

5. To maintain close contact with individuals 
and groups interested in promoting and 
supporting the foregoing goals. ■ 


Dhamma Study Group 


An on-going Dhamma study group focusing on the book A Practice Guide to the Path of Purification is 
meeting on irregular Sunday mornings at 11:00 o’clock at the home of Jason and Vanessa Widener 
(892 East Estates Blvd., West Ashley, SC 29414). E-mail info@charlestonbuddhistfellowhsip.org or 
call (843) 321-9190 for the date and time of the next meeting and for directions to Jason’s home. The 
meeting schedule is also posted on the CBF web site: http:Wwww.charlestonbuddhistfellowhsip.org. 
There is no fee to participate in this group. An introductory study group starts at 10:00 AM. ■ 
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Continued from page 1 

say, the four types of individuals practicing for the 
fruits (phala ) and the four established in the fruits 
(cattari purisayugdni attha purisa-puggala), 
namely, (1) Stream-Enterers or Stream-Winners 
(.Sotapanna ), (2) Once-Returners ( Sakadagami ), 
(3) Non-Returners ( Anagami ), and (4) Holy Ones 
(Arahant). In this ceremony of initiation, there is 
no recognition of salvation through the grace of a 
god or savior as in theistic religions. One goes for 
refuge as a way of expressing one’s determination 
to follow the Buddha’s path to liberation, to the 
exclusion of all other paths. 1 Moreover, one must 
realize that the task of walking the path is one’s 
own responsibility. 

While this is the method of fonnal admission 
of a new entrant into Buddhism, there are also 
certain ritualistic practices observed in Theravadin 
Buddhist countries in Southeast Asia when a child 
is born into a Buddhist family. The baby’s first 
outing would be to a temple. When the baby is fit 
to be taken out of doors, the parents would select 
an auspicious day or a full-moon day and take the 
baby to the nearest temple. They would first place 
the child on the floor of the shrine room or in 
front of a statue of the Buddha for the purpose of 
obtaining the blessings of the Triple Gem. This is 
a fairly common sight, for instance, at the Dalada 
Maligawa — the temple of the Sacred Tooth relic 
— in Kandy, Sri Lanka. At the time of the daily 
religious ceremonies (puja ) of the temple, one can 
observe how mothers hand over their babies to an 
officiating lay person ( kapuva ) inside the shrine 
room, who, in turn, leaves it on the floor near the 
Relic Chamber for a few seconds before handing 
it back to the mother. The mother accepts the 
child and hands a small donation to the lay official 
for the service rendered. This practice, too, could 
be described as a ritual of initiation. ■ 


'This means that one cannot be both Jewish and Buddhist, or 
both Christian and Buddhist, or both Moslem and Buddhist, 
for example. When someone makes a commitment to live a 
Buddhist way of life, he or she is expected to abandon all 
other religious beliefs and practices. Atheism, however, is 
not incompatible with Buddhism. 


The Three Universal 
Characteristics 

By Buddhadasa Bhikkhu 

We shall now discuss in detail the three 
characteristics common to all things whatsoever, 
that is, all mental and physical phenomena in the 
universe, namely, (1) impermanence ( anicca ); (2) 
suffering or unsatisfactoriness ( dukkha); and (3) 
non-selfhood ( anatta ). 

All things whatsoever have the characteristic of 
changing incessantly; they are unstable by nature. 
All things whatsoever have the characteristic of 
unsatisfactoriness; seeing them evokes disillusion¬ 
ment and disenchantment in those having clear 
insight into their nature. All things whatsoever are 
devoid of self or anything pertaining to a self. To 
our normal, imperfect vision, things appear as self- 
existent; but as soon as our vision becomes clear, 
unobstructed, and accurate, we realize that there is 
no self-entity in any of them. 

These three universal characteristics were the 
aspect of His Teaching that the Buddha stressed 
more than any other. His entire Teaching, when 
summed up, amounts simply to insight into 
impermanence, unsatisfactoriness, and non-self¬ 
hood. Sometimes, they are mentioned explicitly, 
sometimes, they are expressed in other terms, but, 
essentially, they aim at demonstrating the same 
fundamental truth. The impermanence ( anicca ) of 
all things had been taught before the time of the 
Buddha, but it was not explained as profoundly as 
it was by Him. 

Likewise, unsatisfactoriness ( dukkha ) had been 
taught prior to the Buddha, but not in its full depth. 
It had not been treated from the point of view of 
causation, and no directions had been given as to 
how it could be thoroughly and completely done 
away with. Earlier teachers had not understood its 
true nature as did the Buddha through His 
enlightenment. As for non-selfhood ( anatta ) in the 
ultimate sense, this is taught only in Buddhism. 
This doctrine tells us that a person who has 
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complete understanding of “what is what”, or the 
true nature of things, will know that nothing 
whatsoever is a self or belongs to a self. This was 
taught only by the Buddha, who, alone, had a 
complete and thorough understanding of “what is 
what”, or the true nature of things. The ways of 
practice designed to bring about insight into these 
three characteristics are numerous; but one single 
noteworthy fact is bound to be revealed once that 
perfect insight has been attained, namely, the fact 
that nothing whatsoever is worth grasping at or 
clinging to as “I”, “me”, or “mine”. There is 
nothing that we should want to get, to have, or to 
be. In short, nothing is worth getting; nothing is 
worth being. Only when one has come to perceive 
that having anything or being anything is a 
delusion, a deception, a mirage, and that nothing 
at all is worth getting or worth being, has one 
achieved true insight into impermanence, 
unsatisfactoriness, and non-selfhood. A person 
may have recited the formula “ anicca , dukkha, 
anatta ” morning and evening hundreds or even 
thousands of times and yet not be able to perceive 
these three characteristics. It is just not in their 
nature to be perceivable through hearing, reciting, 
or book learning. 

Now, intuitive insight, or what may be called 
“seeing Dhamma”, is not by any means the same 
thing as rational thinking. One will never come to 
see Dhamma by means of rational thinking. 
Intuitive insight can be gained only by means of 
true inner realization. For instance, suppose we 
are examining a situation where we had thought¬ 
lessly become quite wrapped up in something 
which later caused us suffering. If, on looking 
closely at the actual course of events, we become 
genuinely fed up, disillusioned, and disenchanted 
with that situation, we can be said “to have seen 
Dhamma ”, or to have gained clear insight. This 
clear insight may develop in time until it is 
perfected and has the power to bring liberation 
from all things, all phenomena. If a person recites 
aloud “ anicca, dukkha, anatta ” or examines these 
three characteristics day and night without ever 
becoming disenchanted with things, without ever 
losing the desire to get things or to be something, 


or the desire to cling to things, that person has not 
yet attained to insight. In short, then, insight into 
impermanence, unsatisfactoriness, and non-self¬ 
hood amounts to realizing that nothing whatsoever 
is worth getting or worth being. 

There is a word in Buddhism that covers this 
completely, namely, the word “ suhhata ”, “void¬ 
ness” or “emptiness” — emptiness of selfhood, 
emptiness of any essence that we might have a 
right to cling to with all our might as “I”, “me”, or 
“mine”. Observation, which leads to the insight 
that all things, all phenomena, are devoid of any 
essence that is worth clinging to is the real core of 
the Buddha’s Teaching. It is the key to Buddhist 
practice. When we have come to know clearly that 
everything of every kind, that is, all mental and 
physical phenomena in the universe, is devoid of 
selfhood, we can be said to know Buddha-dhamma 
in its entirety. The single phrase “emptiness of 
selfhood” sums up “impermanence” {anicca), 
“unsatisfactoriness” {dukkha), and “non-self¬ 
hood” {anatta). When something is constantly 
changing, devoid of any permanent unchanging 
element or substance, it can also be said to be 
empty. When it is seen to be overflowing with the 
property of inducing disillusionment, it can be 
described as empty of any entity that we might 
have a right to cling to. And when we discover on 
examination that it possesses no stable component 
whatsoever that could be “self’, that it is simply 
“suchness”, “thusness” {tathata), ever-changing 
and fluctuating in accordance with the laws of 
nature, which we have no right to call a “self’, 
then it can be described as “suhhata”, “empty of 
selfhood”. As soon as any individual has come to 
perceive the emptiness of things, there arises in 
him or her the realization that it is not worth 
getting or being any of those things. This feeling 
of not desiring to get or to be has the power to 
protect one from falling slave to the defilements 
{kilesa) or to any kind of emotional involvement. 
Once an individual has attained this condition, he 
or she is thenceforth incapable of any unwhole¬ 
some state of mind. He or she does not become 
carried away by or emotionally involved in any¬ 
thing. He or she does not become in any way 
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attracted to or seduced by anything. His or her 
mind knows permanent liberty and independence 
and is free from suffering (dukkha). 

The statement “nothing is worth getting or 
being” is to be understood in a rather special 
sense. The words “get” and “be” refer here to 
getting and being with a deluded mind, with a 
mind that incessantly grasps and clings wholly 
and entirely. It is not suggested that one could 
live without having or being anything at all. In 
normal society, there are certain things that we 
cannot do without. One needs shelter, sustenance, 
employment, and so on and so forth. One needs to 
be law-abiding. One cannot help being either a 
winner or a loser, or having some social status or 
other. One cannot help being something or other. 
Why, then, are we being taught now to regard 
things as not worth getting or being? The answer 
is as follows: The concepts of getting and being 
are conventional truths ( vohara-sacca ). They are 
worldly ideas based upon ignorance ( avijja ). 
Speaking in terms of ultimate reality, or absolute 
truth (paramattha-sacca ), we cannot get or be 
anything at all. And why? Simply because both 
the person who is to do the getting and the thing 
that is to be gotten are impermanent ( anicca ), 
unsatisfactory (dukkha), and devoid of self 
(anatta). But an individual who does not perceive 
this will naturally think “I am getting....”, or “I 
have...”, or “I am...” We automatically think in 
these terms, and it is these very concepts of 
getting and being that are the source of distress 
and misery. 

Getting and being represent a fonn of desire, 
namely, the desire not to let the thing that one is in 
the process of getting or being disappear and slip 
away. Suffering arises from desire to have and 
desire to be, in short, from desire; and desire 
arises from the failure to realize that all things are 
inherently undesirable. The false idea that things 
are desirable is present as an instinct from the 
moment of birth and is the cause of desire. As a 
result of desire, results come about of one kind or 
another, which may or may not accord with the 
desire. If the desired result is obtained, there will 
arise a still greater desire. If the desired result is 


not obtained, there is bound to follow a struggling 
and striving until one way or another it is obtained. 
Keeping this up results in a vicious circle — action 
(kamma), result (vipaka), action, result, which is 
known as “the wheel of samsara". Now, this word 
“samsara ” is not to be taken here as referring to 
the endless cycle of one physical existence after 
another. In point of fact, it refers to a vicious cycle 
of events: (1) desire; (2) action in keeping with 
that desire; (3) an effect resulting from that action; 
(4) the inability to stop desiring; (5) more action; 
(6) once again, another effect further intensifying 
desire — and so on and so forth, endlessly. The 
Buddha called this cycle of events “the wheel of 
samsara ” because it is a ceaseless cycling on, a 
rolling on. It is because of this very cycle that we 
are obliged to endure suffering and torment. To 
succeed in breaking loose from this vicious cycle 
is to attain freedom from all forms of suffering, in 
other words, nibbana. Regardless of whether a 
person is a pauper or a millionaire, a king or a 
president, a celestial being or a human being, or 
anything at all, as long as one is caught up in this 
vicious cycle, one is obliged to experience 
suffering and torment of one kind or another, in 
keeping with one’s desires. We can say then that 
this wheel of samsara is alive and well and truly 
overloaded with suffering. In order to rectify this 
situation, morality alone is quite inadequate. To 
resolve the problem, we have to depend on the 
highest principles of Dhamma. 

We have seen that suffering has its origins in 
desire, which is just what the Buddha set out in the 
Second Noble Truth. Now, there are three kinds of 
desire: The first kind is sensory desire, desire for 
and finding pleasure in things — in forms and 
colors, sounds, scents, tastes, and tactile objects. 
The second kind is desire for becoming, that is, the 
desire to be this or that according to what one 
wants. The third kind is desire not to become, that 
is, the desire not to be this or that. That there are 
just these three kinds of desire is an absolute rule. 
Anyone is invited to challenge this rule and 
demonstrate the existence of a kind of desire other 
than these three. 

Anyone can observe that, wherever there is 
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desire, there is distress too; and when we are 
forced to act on a desire, we are bound to suffer 
again in accordance with the action. Having 
received the result, we are unable to put an end to 
our desire, so we carry right on desiring. The 
reason we are obliged to continue experiencing 
distress is that we are not yet free from desire, but 
are still slaves to it. Thus, it can be said that an 
evil man does evil because he desires to do evil, 
and experiences the kind of suffering appropriate 
to the nature of the evil done; and that a good man 
desires to do good, and so is bound to experience 
another kind of suffering, a kind appropriate to the 
nature of the good done. However, this does not 
mean that we should give up doing good. It is 
simply teaching us to realize that there exist 
degrees of suffering so fine that the average 
person cannot detect them. We have to act on the 
Buddha’s advice — if we are to break free from 
suffering completely, merely doing good is not 
enough. It is necessary to do things above and 
beyond the doing of good — things that will serve 
to free the mind from the condition of slavery to 
desire of any kind. This is the quintessence of the 
Buddha’s Teaching. It cannot be bettered or 
equaled by any other religion in the world, so it 
ought to be carefully remembered. To succeed in 
overcoming these three forms of desire is to attain 
complete liberation from suffering. 

How can we eliminate desire, extinguish it, cut 
it out at its roots and put an end to it for good? 
The answer is simple: we must observe and take 
note of impermanence ( anicca ), unsatisfactoriness 
(dukkha), and non-selfhood ( anatta ) at every 
opportunity, until we come to see that there is 
nothing worth desiring. What is there worth 
getting or being? What is there such that, once we 
have gotten it or become it, it fails to give rise to 
some kind of suffering? We must ask ourselves 
over and over: What is there that we can get or be 
that will not bring distress and anxiety? Think it 
over. Does having a wife or a husband and 
children lead only to happiness and freedom, or 
does it bring all kinds of responsibilities? And 
what happens when we fall out of love or our 
marriage fails? Does gaining a high position and 


recognition or fame bring peace and calm, or do 
they also bring burdens, scrutiny, responsibilities, 
jealousy, heavy obligations, and the like? When 
we look at things in this way, we readily see that 
these things always bring suffering. And why? 
Everything whatsoever is a burden simply by 
virtue of the characteristics of impermanence, 
unsatisfactoriness, and non-selfhood. Having 
gotten something, we have to ensure that it stays 
with us, that it is as we wish it to be, or that it is of 
continuous benefit to us. But, whatever that thing 
is, it is by nature impermanent, unsatisfactory, and 
devoid of self existence. It cannot conform to and 
fully and permanently satisfy the aims, hopes, 
wishes, aspirations, and/or objectives of anyone. 
It will only change in accordance with its nature. 
All our efforts, then, are an attempt to oppose and 
withstand the inevitability of change; and life, as 
an attempt to make things conform to our wishes, 
is fraught with difficulty and suffering. 

There exists a technique for coming to realize 
that nothing at all is worth getting or being. It 
consists in examining things deeply enough to 
discover that, in the presence of craving (tan ha ), 
one has feelings of a certain kind towards getting 
and being; that, when desire has completely given 
way to insight into the true nature of things, one’s 
attitude towards getting and being is significantly 
different. As a simple example, let us consider 
eating. One person’s eating accompanied by 
craving and desire for delicious tastes must have 
certain features that distinguish it from another 
person’s eating, which is accompanied not by 
desire, but by clear comprehension ( sampajafina ), 
or insight into the true nature of things. Their 
eating manners must differ, their feelings while 
eating must differ, and so must the results arising 
from their eating. 

Now, what we have to realize is that one can 
still eat food even though one lacks all craving 
and desire for delicious tastes. The Buddha and 
Arahants, individuals devoid of craving, were still 
able to do things and be things. They were still 
able to do work, far more, in fact, than any of us 
can with all our desires. What was the power that 
enabled them to do so? What corresponded to the 
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power of craving, of desiring this and that, by 
which we do things? The answer is that they did it 
by the power of insight ( vipassana ) — the clear 
and thorough knowledge of what is what, or the 
true nature of things. In contrast, we are motivated 
by desire, with the result that we are, unlike them, 
continually subject to suffering. They did not 
desire to get or possess anything, and, as a result, 
others benefited thanks to their benevolence. 
Their wisdom told them to make it known rather 
than remain silent, and so they were able to pass 
the Teaching on to us. 

Freedom from craving brings many incidental 
benefits. A body and mind freed from craving can 
still look for and partake of food, for example. 
But, our actions are now motivated by intelligent 
discrimination (that is, by wisdom) and not, as 
before, by desire. If we wish to break free from 
suffering, following in the footsteps of the Buddha 
and Arahants, then we must train ourselves to act 
with discrimination rather than with craving. For 
instance, if you are a student, then learn how to 
distinguish right from wrong, good from bad, and 
verify that studying is the very best thing for you 
to be doing . If you have a job of some kind, then 
leam how to distinguish right from wrong, good 
from bad, and satisfy yourself that that job is the 
best thing for you to be doing and of benefit to all 
concerned. Then, do it well and with all the clear 
focus and equanimity your insight provides. If, in 
doing something, we are motivated by desire, then 
we worry while doing it, and we worry when we 
have finished; but, if we do it with the guiding 
power of discrimination, we shall not be worried at 
all. This is the difference it makes. 

It is essential, then, that we always strive to be 
aware that, in reality, all things, all mental and 
physical phenomena, are impermanent ( anicca ), 
unsatisfactory ( dukkha ), and not self ( anatta ), that 
is, that they are not worth getting or being. When 
we become involved in them, if we do so with 
discrimination, then our actions will not be tainted 
by desire. If we act wisely, we shall be free of 
suffering right from beginning to end. The mind 
will not blindly grasp at and cling to things as 
worth getting and being. We shall be able to act 


with full awareness and to proceed in accordance 
with what is expected and required or in 
accordance with the law. For example, though we 
may own land and property, we need not 
necessarily have any greedy feelings about them. 
We need not cling to things to the extent that they 
become a burden, weighing down and tonnenting 
the mind. The law is bound to see to it that our 
piece of land remains in our possession, as long as 
we pay our taxes. We do not need to worry or be 
anxious about it. It is not going to slip through our 
fingers and disappear. Even if someone comes 
along and tries to snatch it from us, we can surely 
still resist and protect it intelligently. We can 
resist without becoming angry, without letting 
ourselves become heated with the flame of hatred. 
We can depend on the legal system and law 
enforcement authorities and, consequently, do our 
resisting without any need to experience suffering. 
Certainly, we ought to watch over our property; 
but if it should, in fact, slip out of our grip, then 
becoming emotional about it will not help matters 
at all. All things are impermanent, perpetually 
changing. Realizing this, we need not become 
upset about anything. 

“Being” is the same. There is no need to cling 
to one’s state of being this or that, because, in 
reality, there is no satisfactory condition at all. All 
conditions bring about suffering of one kind or 
another. There is a very effective technique, 
which we must have a look at later, known as 
“insight meditation” {vipassana bhavana) — the 
direct practice of Dhamma. It consists of close 
introspection, which reveals that there is nothing 
worth being, or that there really is no satisfactory 
state of being at all. Have a look at this matter 
yourself; see if you can discover any completely 
satisfactory condition or state of being. What 
about being a son or a daughter? A parent? A 
husband? A wife? An employer or supervisor? A 
worker or employee? Are any of these states of 
being totally agreeable? Even being the person 
with the advantage, the one with the upper hand, 
the winner — is that completely agreeable? Is the 
condition of a human being completely agreeable? 
Even the condition of a celestial being {deva) — is 
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that completely agreeable? When you have really 
come to know the true nature of things, you will 
find that there is nothing whatsoever that is 
completely and permanently agreeable. We are 
making do with mindlessly getting and being 
someone or something. But, why should we go on 
risking life and limb by getting and being blindly, 
always acting on desire? It is in our best interest to 
understand things and live wisely, involving 
ourselves in things in such a way that they cause a 
minimum of suffering or, ideally, none at all. 

Here is another point: we must try to bring to 
our friends, and particularly our relatives and those 
close to us, the understanding that this is how 
things are, so that they may also become free from 
suffering. There will then be no disturbances in 
the family, the town, the country, and, ultimately, 
in the whole world, each individual mind having 
become immune to desire, neither grasping at nor 
becoming wrapped up in anything or anyone. 
Instead, everyone’s life will be guided by insight, 
by the ever-present, unobscured vision that there 
is, in reality, nothing that we can grasp at and cling 
to. Everyone will come to realize that all things 
are impermanent, unsatisfactory, and devoid of 
any self-entity, that nothing whatsoever is worth 
becoming infatuated with. It is up to us to have 
the good sense to give them up, to have right 
views, in keeping with the Buddha’s Teaching. 
One who has done this is fit to be called a “true 
Buddhist”. Though one may never have been 
ordained or even taken the precepts, one will have 
truly penetrated to Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha. 
One’s mind will be identical with that of Buddha, 
Dhamma, and Sangha. It will be uncontaminated, 
enlightened, and tranquil, simply by virtue of not 
grasping at anything as worth getting or worth 
being. So, a person can readily become a genuine, 
full-fledged Buddhist simply by means of this 
technique of being observant, perceiving with full 
mindfulness, presence, awareness impermanence, 
unsatisfactoriness, and non-selfhood until he or she 
comes to realize that there is nothing worth getting 
or being. 

The lowest forms of evil originate in and are 
powered by desire to get and to be; milder forms 


of evil consist of actions less strongly motivated 
by desire, while all forms of goodness consist of 
action based on the faintest, most tenuous kind of 
desire, the desire to get or to be, on a good level. 
Even in its highest forms, good is based on desire, 
which, however, is so faint and tenuous that people 
do not, in any way, consider it a bad thing. The 
fact is, however, that good action alone can never 
bring complete freedom from suffering. A person 
who has become free from desire, that is to say, an 
Arahant, is one who has ceased acting on desire 
and has become incapable of doing evil. The 
actions of Arahants lie outside the categories of 
good and evil. Their minds are free and have 
transcended the limitations of good and evil. 
Thus, they are completely free of suffering. This 
is a fundamental principle of Buddhism. Whether 
or not we are able to do it or wish to do it, this is 
the way to liberation from suffering. Today, we 
may not yet want it; some day, however, we are 
bound to want it. When we have completely given 
up evil and have done good to our utmost, the 
mind will still be weighed down with various 
kinds of attenuated desire, and there is no known 
way of getting rid of them other than by striving to 
go beyond the power of desire, to go beyond the 
desire to get or be anything, good or bad. If there 
is to be nibbdna, freedom from suffering of every 
kind, there has to be absolute and complete 
absence of desire. 

In short, to know what is what in the ultimate 
sense is to see everything as impermanent, unsatis¬ 
factory, and devoid of selfhood. When we really 
know this, the mind comes to see things in such a 
way that it does not cling to get or to be anything. 
But, if we have to become involved in things, then 
we become involved intelligently, motivated by 
insight, not by desire. Acting thus, we will remain 
free from suffering. ■ 

Adapted from Chapter 3, “Three Universal Characteristics”, 
pp. 32—46, of the Buddhanet e-book Handbook for Mankind 
by Buddhadasa Bhikkhu. This book is based on a series of 
lectures given by Buddhadasa Bhikkhu in 1956 to a group of 
prospective judges. The lectures were translated, edited, and 
arranged by Rob Bucknell. 
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Is There a Beginning? 

By Francis Story 

It is not so much that Buddhism rejects the 
theory of a Creator God, even more important is 
the fact that Buddhism shows that such a theory is 
not only unnecessary but is actually incompatible 
with the known facts. If, in order to exist, the 
world must have had a pre-existent Creator, how 
did this Creator himself come into existence, and 
by what laws was his own nature governed? If 
such a being was able to exist without a creator, 
the sole reason for assuming his own existence is 
removed, because the world can equally well exist 
without a prior cause. Can it indeed be said that 
the universe and the life process had a beginning, 
or are we constrained to think in terms of begin¬ 
nings only because of the limitations of our own 
mind? 

A beginning is an event which has to take 
place at a specific point of space and time. It 
cannot occur in timeless void, because the three 
conditions of time — past, present, and future —, 
which are necessary for the occurrence of any 
event, cannot obtain in a timeless state. For any 
event to take place, there must be the time before 
its occurrence (past), the time of its occurrence 
(present), and the time after its occurrence (future). 
But time is an altogether relative concept: there 
must be events taking place to enable time to exist, 
and it is only by the regular occurrence of certain 
events, such as the daily rotation of the earth and 
the seasonal changes, that it can be kn own and 
measured. 

The occurrence of events necessitates the 
existence of things. By “things”, we mean objects 
that occupy space, and which, by their movements 
in relation to one another, mark, not only divisions 
in time, but also measurable areas of space. Space 
and time, therefore, are a unity — a qualitative 
whole with quantitative parts, or relationships. We 
may consider them separately, but we cannot make 
any statements concerning the one which do not in 
some way involve the other. This, broadly stated, 


is the basis of the Theory of Relativity. The 
knowledge of space and time depends upon 
consciousness and position without any fixed point 
of observation. Spatial and temporal movement is 
common to both the observer and the object 
observed, so that what can be kn own is not a 
“thing” but merely a relationship. 

When this is understood, it follows that there 
could never have been a beginning — an origin 
out of nothingness — of the universe or the life 
process. It is true that the universe as we know it 
evolved out of the dispersed matter of the previous 
universe, and when it passes away, its remains, in 
the form of active forces, will, in time, give rise to 
another universe in exactly the same way. The 
process is cyclic and continuous. The space-time 
complex is curved, and in a curved construction of 
interrelationships, there can be no point of origin 
or departure, so that, in this series of related 
causes, it is useless to look for any First Cause. 
We tend to look for first causes and think them to 
be necessary only because our minds are 
conditioned to spatial and temporal relativity; the 
mind, by its very nature, must operate within the 
mechanism of which it is itself a part; it can deal 
only in relationships. This is why it is said in 
Buddhist texts: “the origin of phenomena is not 
discoverable, and the beginning of things 
obstructed by ignorance ( avijja ') and ensnared by 
craving ( tanha ) is not to be found.” 

In the same way that one universe gives rise to 
another through the residual energy which is 
continually renewing itself — that is, through the 
principle of the indestructibility of matter — so the 
life of one being gives rise to another being which 
is not the same in identity and without involving 
an unchanging, permanent self. That which li nk s 
them is called in Buddhism “ kamma ” (Sanskrit 
karma), or volitional activity; the continuation of 
the causal process is called “ samsara ”, or the 
“cycles of rebirth”; the actuality of rebirth and of 
existence without any unchanging principle of 
identity or self is called “ anatta ”. 

When it is said that the “world cycles” or 
“world periods”, which are known in Buddhism as 
“kappa” (Sanskrit kalpa), are of immeasurable 
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duration, it must be remembered that all time 
concepts are relative; we measure them from our 
own standpoint. In an immeasurably vaster space 
context, the time context is correspondingly 
enlarged, so that events covering millions of years 
by our calculations can be measurable in terms of 
seconds. The brain may reel at the concept of an 
infinite number of space-time constructions fitting 
into or impregnating each other endlessly in all 
directions, but it is not entirely outside the scope of 
human imagination. Such a concept figures quite 
prominently in Buddhist thought — an infinite 
number (typically expressed as “ten thousand” or 
“incalculable”) of world-systems and thirty-one 
planes of existence, each having vast differences in 
time measurement, are said to exist. 

What is unthinkable is a state of non-causality 
where neither space, time, nor events have any 
existence. This has to be understood by direct 
perception, which means bursting the bonds of 
relativity and its concepts and processes, and 
contacting within oneself the “ asankhata ”, or the 
“unformed, unoriginated, unconditioned element”. 
The thinking, reasoning, and discursive mind, 
having exhausted its exploration of mental and 
physical phenomena and discovered them all, 
without exception, to be impermanent ( anicca ), 
unsatisfactory ( dukkha ), and void of essential 
reality ( anatta ), must transcend this mechanism, 
call a halt to the regenerative impulses, and thus 
bring about final liberation from all processes. 
This final liberation is called “ nibbana ”. ■ 

First published in “The Young Buddhist” Year Book of the 
Buddhist Societies of the University of Singapore and The 
Singapore Polytechnic, 1968/1969. 


A New Vision 

The Buddha’s extraordinary capabilities not¬ 
withstanding, until the night of His enlightenment, 
He saw life essentially the way the rest of us do. 
Yet, after that experience, He lived in a world 
where concepts like space and time, causality, 
personality, death, all meant something radically 


different. What happened to turn ordinary ways of 
seeing inside out? 

The Buddha has left a concise map of His 
journey to nibbana — a description of the course 
of His meditation experience on the night of His 
enlightenment. In Buddhism, the stages of this 
journey are called the “four jhanas ”, from the Pali 
word for “meditative absorption”. On that night, 
He tells us, He sat down for meditation with the 
resolve not to get up again until He had attained 
His goal. Then, He continues: 

I roused unflinching determination, focused 
my attention, made my body calm and 
motionless and my mind concentrated and one- 
pointed. 

Standing apart from all selfish urges and 
all states of mind harmful to spiritual progress, 
I entered the first meditative absorption, where 
the mind, though not quite free from divided 
and diffuse thought, experiences lasting joy. 
By putting an end to divided and diffuse 
thought, with my mind stilled in one-pointed 
concentration, I entered the second meditative 
absorption, quite free from any wave of 
thought, and experienced the lasting joy of the 
unitive state. As that joy became more in tense 
and pure, I entered the third meditative 
absorption, becoming conscious in the very 
depths of the unconscious. Even my body was 
flooded with that joy of which the noble ones 
say, “They live in abiding joy who have stilled 
the mind and are fully awake. ” Then, going 
beyond the duality of pleasure and pain and 
the whole field of memory-making forces in the 
mind, I dwelt at last in the fourth meditative 
absorption, utterly beyond the reach of 
thought, in that realm of complete purity which 
can be reached only through detachment and 
contemplation. 

This was my first successful breaking forth, 
like a chick breaking out of its shell... 

This last quiet phrase is deadly. Our everyday 
life, the Buddha is suggesting, is lived within an 
eggshell. We have no more idea of what life is 
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really like than a chicken has before it hatches. 
Excitement and depression, fortune and 
misfortune, pleasure and pain, are storms in a tiny, 
private, shell-bound realm which we take to be the 
whole of existence. Yet, we can break out of this 
shell and enter a new world. For a moment, the 
Buddha draws aside the curtain of space and time 
and tells us what it is like to see into another 
dimension. The Buddha’s voice reaches us from 
no distance at all, yet from a place much more 
remote. He is at the center of consciousness, 
beyond the thinking apparatus itself. As in some 
science fiction story, He has slipped through a kind 
of black hole into a parallel universe and returned 
to tell the rest of us what lies outside the 
boundaries of the mind. To capture this vision 
requires many metaphors. Like snapshots of the 
same scene from different angles, they will 
sometimes appear inconsistent. This should 
present no problem to the modem mind. We are 
used to physicists presenting us with exotic and 
conflicting models — phenomena described as 
both particles and waves, parallel futures where 
something both takes place and does not, universes 
that are finite but unbounded. The mathematics 
behind these models is the best that imagination 
can do. And we laymen are satisfied with what 
scientists tell us — we cannot check the 
mathematics, but we are quite content to get an 
intuitive sense of what such radical ideas mean. 
Let us give the Buddha the same credence. His 
Teaching shows us a universe every bit as 
fascinating as Bohr’s or Einstein’s. The Buddha’s 
description of the four jhanas hides the fact that 
traversing them is a difficult undertaking. Even to 
enter the first jhana typically requires years of 
dedicated, sustained, systematic effort, the kind of 
practice that turns an ordinary athlete into a 
champion. 

This is an apt comparison, for the word the 
Buddha chose for “right effort” is one that is used 
for disciplined athletic training in general and 
gymnastics in particular. Behind the Buddha’s 
apparently effortless passage through deeper states 
of consciousness lie years of the most arduous 
training. ■ 


Francis Story 

Francis Story was bom in Croyden, Surrey, 
England, on the 3rd of August 1910. He was 
educated at Manor House School, Clapham, and at 
London University. He began his university 
education as a medical student, but later switched 
to ophthalmology. He became a Buddhist by self¬ 
conviction at the age of sixteen after a study of 
comparative religion. He married in 1933. 

At the outbreak of World War II, he joined the 
Royal Army Medical Corps and served in India, 
where he established the first SEAC Ophthahno- 
logical Dispensing Unit in Calcutta. Afterwards, 
he served at B. M. B. Ophthahnological H. Q., 
New Delhi. 

While he was still serving in India, he learned 
of the tragic death of his wife in England, and now 
deprived of the only attachment he had, he decided 
to devote the rest of his life entirely to religious 
pursuits. He returned to England to settle his 
affairs and stayed there for twelve months. 

Returning to India, he was ordained as an 
Anagarika in 1948 at Bodh Gaya. He remained in 
Sarnath for over twelve months, continuing his 
Buddhist studies, practicing meditation, and 
teaching English. However, his health began to 
fail due to climate and dietary hardships. 

He then accepted a position in Myanmar 
(Burma), where, in 1950, he was instrumental in 
founding the Burma Buddhist World Mission. In 
1954, he became its Director-In-Chief. During his 
tenure, many books and pamphlets on Buddhism 
were published and distributed worldwide. He 
also toured and lectured extensively. 

In 1957, he moved to Sri Lanka, where he 
became involved with the Buddhist Publication 
Society in Kandy. He published numerous essays 
and was particularly interested in the subject of 
rebirth. In 1968, he undertook a very successful 
lecture tour of the United States. 

He returned to Sri Lanka and remained quite 
healthy until early 1970, when the first symptoms 
of bone cancer were detected. He passed away on 
the 16th of April 1971 in his 61 st year. ■ 
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